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Inquiry relative to marking-Ink, Sic. 



Now there are seven of those substan- 
ces, which from their .containing oxy- 
gen, are called supporters of combus- 
tion"; and these are oxygen gas, atmos- 
pheric air, nitrous oxyd, .nitric .oxyd, 
nitric acid, oxyginized muriatic acid, 
andhyperoxygiiiized acid, (the nature 
of which substances we shall endeav- 
our to explain in a. future number, un- 
der the general term Gas.) From 
■what has been said, it follows, that 
with a given combustible, the quick- 
ness of the decomposition is in propor- 
tion to the supply of oxygen, _ which 
shows the reason why a fiie is increased 
by blowing common air .upon it, and 
much more by blowing upon it oxy- 
gen gas. But ceteris paribus with dif- 
ferent combustibles ; the fire is strong- 
est when the combustible body has the 
srongest attraction for oxygen. The 
Same .of hydrogen gas urged by oxy- 
gen gas is reckoned to produce the 
most intense heat. 

With certain combustible bodies, a 
peculiar process takes place. It is a 
remarkably slow process of spontane- 
ous combustion. The body, by at- 
tracting oxygen from the atmosphere, 
becomes thereby gently heated^ in con- 
sequence ofwhich.it is capable of uni- 
ting with oxygen ; a greater decom- 
position of the latter ensues, more heat 
is "evolved, and thus' the process -i3 gra- 
dually, accelerated, until flame and visi. 
ble combustion takes, place. Such is 
sometimes the case with hay and many 
other substances. The well known 
mixture . of .iron filings and sulphur 
moistened with a little water is an in- 
stance of this sort : for if this mixture 
be burred is little below the surface of 
the' earth, : it .iyjlLof. itself,, after the 
lapse of several h6urs> burst forth into 
a state of . ignition'., : This -experiment 
bas been generally calleid the artificial 
volcano. 

Though heat is derived, in combus- 
tion, from the oxygen gas, the derivar 
fcibn of light is not soevidejit. It has 
been for a long time supposed that this 



element is also one of .the components 
of oxygen gas ; .but the observations 
made respecting, the light yielded by 
several bodies when they are slightly 
heated, or even spontaneously, and that 
some of them yield much more light 
than others, seem ,to prove that light 
forms a component .principle of most 
bodies, and that it is evolved from the 
combustible. It is likely, however, 
that part, of it at least may be derived 
from oxygen gas.. G. 



To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine, 



I 



j RESUMING it may come with- 
in the scope of the intended plan of 
your Magazine to disseminate know- 
ledge of the arts and manufactures, and 
to encourage inquiries concerning them, 
and thus draw out information which 
may be extensively useful, I request 
to he informed by someone, who may 
possess the competent knowledge, if 
any marking-ink has been discovered 
for linens or calicoes, which will stand 
the operation of the oxy-muriatic acid, 
in -the new process of bleaching; as the 
common marking-ink hitherto in use, 
composed of lunar caustic, fjiitrat of 
silver] dissolved in water, is found not 
to bear "the operation of the new mode, 
unless the mark be covered with lard, 
soap, or some oily matter, during the 
immevsion of the piece in the. steep, 
which mode is found very troublesome 
in practice. I have heard that such a 
marking-ink as I am inquiring after is 
'in use in Scotland, and to persons ac- 
quainted witli the modes of bleaching 
practised in that country, I particular- 
ly direct my inquiry. 

A HNENDE.API 



To. the Editor of the Belfast Magm'm, 
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T WILL be much obliged to any of 
youx readers who are caaversiKii 
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with either human or veterinary patho- 
logy, if they will inform me, through 
the medium of your Magazine, if the 
horse be subject to the disease termed 
Aneurism, independent of external in- 
jury, and if so, in what parts of the 
animal it has been most commonly per- 
ceived, and what has been the most 
successful method of treatment. 



To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine 

SIR, 

T WISH to be informed by some of 
■*• your chemical correspondents, why 
it is that the sun's light has the effect 
of extinguishing the fires in our cham- 
bers. Does the union of the solar 
light with the air, indispose it to part 
with its oxygen, and why } 

I am, Sir, yours, Sec. C XL 
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XII'E OF GENERAL WASHINGTON, BY 
D. B. WARDEN, SECRETARY TO THE 
AMERICAN LEGATION, PARIS. 

finis mita ejus nobis iuctuosus, pairite trtstis, 
txtraneis etiam ignotisque nun sine curafuit, 

TACIT. JN AGRIC. 

IN delineating tbe human character, 
it has been lamented that a warm 
imagination disregards reality, transforms 
men into angels, clothed with infallibility, 
and adorned with every virtue. 

Human life is seldom represented in its 
true colours. The greatest chaiacters are 
not without failings, which are rarely per- 
ceived in the picture of the poet, or in the 
production of the warm panegyrist : vices 
are shaded by delicate touches of the pen- 
cil, whilst the lustre of certain discrimi- 
native traits of character, or tbe admira- 
tion excited by honourable friendship, 
carefully conceals every forbidding fea- 
ture. This art is n»t required in exhibit- 
ing the character of the illustrious Wash- 
ington. Here nature stands forth in her 
noblest attitude. The eye, 6lled with ad- 
miration, surveys beau ties of superior ei- 
tellence. Each virtue demands its share. 
Much can the fullness of the heart suggest, 
hut the pen falls from the hand, afraid to 
injure the original, by an imperfect sketch, 
lusuce demands the pencil of a master. 
What utterance... What colouring of ex- 
pression can satisfy a sympathy so keen, 
and so powerlul as that which the death 
of this illustrious personage has created ? 

The benefactor of mankind, the deli- 
verer of his country, the first of patriots, 
equally beloved in private as in public 
life.. .Excellence in different shapes crowds 
into the mind, and delicacy cannot be in- 
jured by the fondest oblations of a patriot 
Jieart. 



Aware of the danger of offending by 
common-place sentiment, and sensible of 
the difficulty arising from an attempt at a 
strongly marked likeness, we' shall only 
aim at a plain statement of facts, which, 
though fresh in the memory of all, will 
doubtless interest on this occasion. 

George Washington was born of re- 
spectable parents, in Virginia, on the 22d 
of February, 1732. A useful domestic 
education expanded the powers of his 
mind, while a natural fondness for active 
life gave strength and vigour to his body ; 
his soul early felt the enthusiasm of virtue, 
for he was taught morals as he was taught 
science. An education truly Spartan was his 
choice and delight. Withmartial toil,fatigue 
and danger, he longed to be familiar. Nor 
was he disappointed. At the age of 17, as 
a major in the militia, he finds a scene of 
activity adapted to his genius. On the 
banks of the Ohio, in 1 754, he gained the 
first breathings of applause. Surrounded 
by the French and Indians he formed an 
entrenchment, and unable to sustain the 
attack, was forced to surrender. 

The courage and address which he dis- 
played as aid-de-camp to the unfortunate 
Braddock, gave no smalt addition to his 
feme; he had then reached the rank of Co- 
lonel; after the peace of Paris, in 176S, he 
retired to the shade of private life accom- 
panied with the voice of well-merited ap- 
plause. 

Forgotten or neglected by that country, 
for which he so. bravely fought, he attend- 
ed to agricultural pursuits until that impor- 
tant era arrived when the authority of Fng- 
land was questioned ; when a general indig- 
nation against her violent measures roused 
the colonists to seek redress. Washington 
again appears on the theatre of publ.c life, 
and was appointed a delegate to that dignifi- 
ed Congress (assembled in September, 1747) 



